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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
JACOB RITTER. 


wandering grasshopper, as a lesson of warning’to 
others to be more vigilantly careful and watchful 
over their conduct. 

Another.—When a noted Friend in Philadel- 
phia, a few years ago, got into difficulty and em- 
barrassment in his circumstances, Jacob Ritter, 
in a meeting for discipline in the city, held up to 
view the Christian duty of mercy and brotherly 
kindness, adducing for his text, and leaving the 
application to those present, in substance as fol- 
lows: ‘*When I was in the army I noticed among 
the soldiers that when a poor fellow got wounded 
or hurt, the other soldiers would gather round 


him, and bind up his wound, wiping off the blood 


and tying it up with cloths—and if they could not 
find cloths enough, they would tear off part of 
their own clothes to bind up the poor man’s sores 


and try to heal them.”’ 
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‘ SONG WHV F Q . ™ 
One of the efforts of the human mind to con-| REASONS WHY FRIENDS CANNOT OBSERVE 


vey ideas to others, so as to make a strong im-| 
For this purpose; 
various figures, real and supposed, are introduced | 


pression, is by comparison. 


into language. ‘The speaker or writer not only 
avails himself of the proverbs and maxims, and 
similes and parables of others who have preceded 
him, but he invents new ones to illustrate his 
ideas by things familiar to his understanding.— 
Hence, almost every person, in the use of figures 


and comparisons, has his peculiar favorites among’ 
But here’ 


the common-place hackneyed phrases. 
and there are discovered some original minds, or 
minds that create new similes and figures of com- 
paring things with things. 

Among this class, Jacob Ritter held a conspic- 
uous place, and his parables, from their appropri- 
ateness to his subjects, manifested the clearness 
of his perception, and the strength of his intel- 
lectual powers. 

It might be useful to mankind, if some of the 
striking likenesses, and impressive similes of Ja- 
cob Ritter could be recorded, and published for 
general benefit. The following, though far short 
of the original, may exemplify the preceding re- 
marks : 

In a public communication delivered by Jacob 
Ritter in a religious meeting, his mind seemed to 
be much exercised in relation to a state of too 
great heedlessness and unwatchfulness in some 
present; and to show the imminent danger of con- 
tinuing in such a state, he introduced the simile 
of a spider and a-grasshopper. He deseribed the 
artful and curious structure of the spider’s web or 
nest, spread abroad for entangling its prey, while 
the cunning spider was concealed from sight. A 
heedless, wanton grasshopper, idly jumping about 
as if to show himself conspicuous, was inadvert- 
ently caught by one of his feet in this spider's 
web. At first he struggled a little in order to get 
disentangled—but the more he tried to escape, 
the more he got entangled—and the wily spider 
would now and then run round him with a fresh 
cord. After various ineffectual efforts to get re- 
leased from his captivity, the graeshopper became 
exhansted with fatigue, and the spider secured 
him firmly in his toils. He then began the work 
of death, and at length so effectually dispatehed 
his victim that he struggled no more. The spider 


FASTS AND HUMILIATIONS. 
BY JOHN SPALDING. 
From a work published about the year 1796. 


A few reasons why the religious society called 
Quakers, cannot observe, as required, the day ap- 
pointed for a general @st and humiliation (so call- 
ed) before Almighty God. 

That the magistrates and people may know it 
is not from any contempt of authority, nor in re- 
bellion against government, but that they may 
preserve a conscience void of offence towards 
God and towards man. 

First, Because we believe that the Lord alone 
hath a right and authority to enact and require 
how and when he will be worshipped. Tat all 
worship whatsoever performed in the will of man, 
and which the spirit of Christ doth not lead into, 
is not acceptable unto the Lord, who hath de- 
clared, that in vain do they worship me, teaching 
‘for doctrines the commandments of men;’’ and 
that “the true worshippers must worship iu spirit 
and in truth.”” ‘Therefore we believe, that it doth 
not belong to man to impose modes and forms of 
worship, and if, in compliance with the will of 
men, any should conform to such pretended wor- 
ship, the conscience not being clear, nor the heart 
rightly engaged in the service, it would be hypoe- 
risy in the sight of God, and sin to the person 
so complying, for “‘whatsoever is not of faith, is 
sin.” 

Secondly, Because we believe it is not the fast 
which the Lord hath chosen, or will approve of, 
according to what he hath declared by the prophet 
Isaiah, and elsewhere, as for a man to afflict his 
soul for a day, and to bow down his head as a 
bulrush. And our Lord called those hypocrites 
who desired to appear unto men to fast; and com- 
manded his disciples to anoint their head aft 
wash their face, that they might not appear unto 
men to fast, but unto him who seeth in secret; 
who doth not look on the outward appearance, 
bot upon the heart, and who requireth truth in 
the inward parts. And by the prophet he de- 
clared, that the fast which he had chosen, was to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to feed the poor, 
clothe the naked, &c., that then he would accept 
their prayers. 

Thirdly, Because it is required to implore the 


save them; and commanded his disciples not to 
resist evil, but to love their enemies, and to do 
good to them that hate them. Therefore, in obe- 
dience to these commands, through the influence 
and assistance of the spirit of Christ, we cannot 
willingly think or do evil to any, whatever they 
may intend to do unto us; but are enabled to com- 
mit ourselves to Divine protection, without the 
use of any carnal weapons, assuredly believing 
the Lord will preserve all those who faithfully 
confide in, and obey him. . 

For these reasons, and not &rom obstinacy or 
perverseness, or any disrespect to those in au- 
thority, we cannot keep our shops shut, or in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, uphold or counten- 
ance such a custom. 

It is believed by a remnant, who are secretly 
mourning for the abominations of the land, and 
travailing in spirit, that truth and righteousness 
may abound, that there is great cause for fasting 
and humiliation before Almighty God; for the 
transgressions of the people are multiplied against 
him, so that there is reason to expect that the 
Lord will visit with his rod even this highly fa- 
voured country; and it is the secret desire that as 
the judgments of the Lord are in the earth, the 
inhabitants thereof may learn righteousness. But, 
friends, your pretended humiliation for a day; 
with your lips confessing your sins, and again 
returning to your old course; is only mocking 
God, who will not hear, though you make many 
prayers, and cause your voice to be heard on 
high, while your hands are full of blood, while 
you are desiring the destruction of your fellow- 
creatures; for that spirit is not of God, for God is 
love, and whoever are led by ise spirit of God, 
will love their fellow-creatures, and not desire 
their harm. Therefore, friends, consider what 
spirit you are of, before you presume to draw 
near to the Most High, who is not to be honored 
with the lips, while the heart is far from him, 
which it is and ever must be, while defiled with 
the pollution of sin; but seek for that new heart 
and new spirit which God hath promised; and 
remember a language of old, to those who pre- 
tended to honor him with their lips, while their 
hearts are far from him: ‘‘Wash ye, make ye 
clean, put away the evil of your doings from be- 
fore mine eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do well.” 
Then (and not till then, though you make never 
so many prayers, and afflict yourselves never so 
much) the Lord will hear your prayers and regard 
your petitions. 

A few months after I also wrote a few reasons 
why we could not illuminate our houses on any 
occasion; as Friends, in some places, had suffer- 
ed considerably on that account. 

Whereas, we, the religious society of people 
called Quakers, are accused by some of being dis- 
affected to government, because we do not illumi- 
nate our houses, as our neighbors do, on particu- 
lar oceasions; this is for the information of any 
who may be desirous of knowing why we thus 
differ: ‘That it is not from any political motives, 
nor to express any disapprobation of those who 
are in authority; but as Christians, professing to 
walk in the fear of the Lord, in a holy life and 
conversation, we believe such superficial demon- 
strations of joy inconsistent with this our profes- 
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then glutted his appetite on the contents of the blessing of Almighty God for the success of arms; 
grasshopper, until he had artfully eaten out all his| which we believe is repugnant to the spirit of times happens that such customs are in conse- 
insides and left only the skin or hull remaining. Christianity; as Christ is the Prince of Peace, quence of a supposed advantage gained in war, 
Phere hung the skeleton of the silly, heedless, who did not come to destroy men’s lives, but to we cannot believe, as Christians uninfluenced by 


sion, on any occasion whatever; but as it some- 
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any political considerations, that there can be any 
real cause of rejoicing, but rather of mourning, 
for the destruction of ovr fellow-creatures, and 
to lament the prevalence of those ‘lusts from 
whence,” as the apostle says, ‘‘come wars and 
fightings.”” Professing also to be followers of 
Christ, who is the Prince of Peace, of whose 
kingdom it was prophesied, that they “shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooks, that nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more,”’ we believe wherever this kingdom is 
established in the heart of any individual, the 
warring, fighting nature will be subjected by the 
peaceable, righteous sceptre of Christ; who en- 
joined his followers not to resist evil, but to love 
even their enemies: therefore we cannot, without 
subjecting ourselves to the displeasure of the Most 
High, cgnform to any custom, which countenances 
or upholds such practices. 

But though we differ from the rest of our coun- 
trymen, we are not enemies to our country; but 
our prayers are to the God of the spirits of all 
flesh, that he may please to ‘‘break the bow, and 
snap the spear in sunder, to cause wars to cease 
to the ends of the earth;” that the people may 
turn every one from the evil of their ways, and 
serve him alone, from whom every blessing is re- 
ceived; then would righteousness and peace meet 
together, and abound in the earth to his praise, 
and to our present and eternal felicity. 
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The following article we take from the ‘British 
Friend,’ 
anated from the London Meeting for Sufferings; 


by which it is introduced as having em- 


believing it to possess many points of interest to 
our readers, and some of instruction, we have had 
no hesitation in transferring it to our colums as it 


appears. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH 
Of the Origin of the Christian 
Government of the 
INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

The discipline of a Christian church, taken in 
its widest sense, includes all the arrangements 
and regulations instituted for its maintenance, and 
for the religious and civil welfare of its members. 
The term is not unfrequently used more with re- 
ference to the proceedings of the church towards 
offending members, than to those more congenial 
paris in the office of discipline, which refer to the 
prevention of offences by judicious care and over- 
sight, by the strengthening of the weak, the in- 
struction of the ignorant, the preservation of right 
order in the affairs of the church, and the exercise 
of Christian sympathy in the relief of the necessi- 
ties of poor or suffering brethren. It is in the 
comprehensive sense of the term discipline, that 
we shall consider it in the following pages. 

It cannot be said that any system of discipline 
formed a part of the original compact of the So- 
ciety of Friends. There was not indeed, to hu- 
man appearance, anything systematic in its for- 
mation. It was an association of persons who 
were earnestly seeking after the saving knowledge 
of Divine Truth. Many of them could have said 
with the Psalmist, “As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O 
God.” They were men of prayer, and diligent 
searchers of the Holy Seriptures: and not a few 
of them had been highly esteemed for religious 
experience in the several societies with which 
they had been connected. Their trust, however, 
in outward rites and ceremonies, and human sys- 
tems, was utterly broken up, and they longed to 


} 


Discipline, or Church 


Nociety of Friends. 


of that inward power and grace, conforming the 
heart to the Lord Jesus, which they believed was 
the privilege of the gospel. Thus seeking rest, 
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they believed they found it tei a more full and ex- 
perimental reception of Christ in all his gracious 
offices, not only as their one Mediator and Inter- 
cessor, but also as the living and ever-present 
Head of the church, and as the light and life—the 
spiritual ruler, teacher, and friend of every indi- 
vidual member. 

‘They always asserted, that those views which 
distinguished them from other Christian profes- 
sors, did not lead them to any disparagement of 
those great doctrines which they had heretofore 
held, and which have always been maintained by 
the Society of Friends, respecting the manhood 
of Christ, his eternal existence, and his propitia-| 
tory sacrifice, as the means of our reconciliation 
with the Father. But their views of his priestly 
office in the church, and of his gracious conde- 
scension in teaching his people himself, did lead 
them to a Jess dependence upon man, and to much 
inward retirement and waiting upon God, that 
they might know his will, and become ‘‘quick of 
understanding in the fear of the Lord.’’ Yet were 
they very frequent in their meetings together for 
mutual edification and instruction, for the purpose 
of united worship in spirit and in truth, and for 
the exercise of their several gifts, as ability might 
be afforded by Him who has promised to be with 
the two or three disciples who are gathered to- 
gether in his name. 

From these meetings, in which the love of God! 
was often largely shed abroad in the hearts of 
those who attended them, even when held in si- 
lence, most of those ministers went forth, who, in 
the earliest periods of the Society, proclaimed to 
others, the truth as they had found it, and called 
them from dependence on man to that individual 
knowledge of Christ and of his teachings, which 
the holy scriptures so clearly and abundantly de- 
clare to be the privilege of the gospel times. As 
these views struck at the very root of that great 
corruption in the Christian church, by which one 
man’s performances on behalf of others had been 
made essential to public worship, and on which 
hung all the lead of ecclesiastical domination and 
the trade in holy things; so it necessarily sepa- 
rated those who had, as they believed, found the 
liberty of the gospel, from those who still adhered 
either with conscientious regard, or from a mere 
ignorant and selfish attachment, to that system 
which was upheld by the existing chure hes of 
the land. 


RISE OF THE DISCIPLINE. 

Being thus separated from others, and many 
being every day added to the church, there arose 
of course peculiar duties of the associated persons 
towards each other. Christianity las ever been 
a powerlul, and beneficent principle.— 
Those who truly receive it, no more “live unto 
themselves,’’ and this fedture and fruit of genuine 
Christianity was strikingly exhibited in the con- 
duct of the early Friends. No sooner were a few 
persons counected together in the new bond of 
religious fellowship, than they were engaged to 
admonish, encourage, and in spiritual as well as 
temporal niatiers, to watch over and help one ano- 
ther in Jove. 

« The members who lived near to each other, 
and who met together for religious worship, im- 
mediately formed, from the very law of their 
union, a Christian family or little church. Each 
member was at liberty to exercise the gift bestow- 
ed upon him in that beautiful harmony and sub- 
jection which belongs to the several parts of a 
living body, from the analogy of which the apos- 
tle Paul draws so striking a description of the true 


active, 


church; ‘Ye are the body of Christ and members’ 
|in particular.” 
know iwore than they had hitherto experienced | 


Thus George Fox, writing to his 
friends in the year 1652, exhorts them: ‘‘Be faith-| 
ful to God, and mind that which is committed to) 
you, as faithful servants labouring in love; some} 
threshing, some ploughing, and some to keep the 





dick: he that can receive this, let him, and all 
watch over one znother in the spirit of God.” 

Not only were there in very early times those 
individual spontaneous exercises of Christian Jove 
on the part of the members one toward another, 
which flowed naturally from their religious fee!- 
ing and brotherhood, but in several of those parts 
where large convincements had taken place, there 
are stated to have been meetings held ‘‘concern- 
ing the poor, and to see that all walked according 
to the ‘Truth.’’+ , 

George Fox mentions in his Journal that some 
meetings for discipline were established in the 
north so early as 1653, and the memoirs of other 
worthies afford us instructive examples of the 


spirit and manner in which the discipline was ex- 


ercised in very early times; we shall select one 
of these examples. Stephen Crisp, in his me- 
moirs,t speaking of his own state soon after his 
convincement, which was in 1655, and within a 


few years of the establishment of a meeting at 


Colchester, the place of his residence, thus ex- 
presses himself: ‘The more I came to feel and 
perceive the love of God and his goodness to me, 
the more was | humbled and bowed in my mind 
to serve him, and to serve the least of his people 
among whom I walked; and as the word of wis- 
dom began to spring in me, and the knowledge of 
God grew, so I became a counsellor of those that 
were temptec in like manner as I had been; yet 
was kept so low, that I waited to receive counsel 
daily from God, and from those that were over 
me in the Lord, and were in Christ before me, 
against whom I never rebelled nor was stubborn; 
but the more I was kept in subjection myself, the 
more I was enabled to help the weak and feeble 
ones. And as the church of God, in those days, 
increased, my care daily increased, and the weight 
of things relating both to the outward and inward 
condition of poor friends came upon me; and be- 
ing called of God and his people to take the care 
of the poor, and to relieve their necessities as I 
did see occasion, I did it faithfully for divers 
years, with diligence and much tenderness, ex- 
horting and reproving any that were sloth{ul, and 
encouraging them that were diligent, puting a 
difference according to the wisdom given me of 
God, and still minding my own state and condi- 
tion, and seeking the honour that cometh from 
God only.” 
(To be continued.) 
jnomncisieabaaebitsinn 
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REMARKS ON THE USE OF UNREQUITED 
LABOR AND ITS PRODUCE. 

The use of produce and goods, raised or manu- 
factured by free labor, instead of that of the slave, 
seems to be gaining ground among those interest- 
ed in promoting the freedom of the colored race; 
and I would ask the attention of the readers of the 
Intelligencer to a few of the arguments, pro and 
con, in the hopes of eliciting remarks from some 
more able pen, and perhaps inducing a serious 
consideration of this interesting subject. 

The Society of Friends, as a body, admit the 
wrongfulness of Slavery, the horrors of which 
have been so often and so vividly depicted, as to 
render any thing more than an allusion thereto 
unnecessary in this essay. Starting then upon 
the admitted wrong, or deprivation of those un- 
alienable rights, which every rational intelligent 
being is acknowledged to have, (unless he forfeits 
them by a violation of the moral law, in commit- 
ting an injury on his fellow-man) the advocate of 
the use of free produce states the following case: 


|The holding of a man who has violated no moral 


law, in a state of servitude, without his will or 


* Collection of Epistles of George Fox, p. 15, folio edit. 


1698. 


+ Letters of Early Friends, p. 311. 
t Memoirs of Stephen Crisp, p. 51, 12mo. edit. 1824. 
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consent, is wrong, and as the term servitude im- 


| Very true, says the advocate, evil exis/s, but 


ical paper called the Publiciste, and she became 


plies labor, the appropriation by another of his la-|man can do much to alleviate the consequences of a regular contributor to its pages, being paid for 


bor, whilst in these circumstances, is also wrong; 
consequently, taking the produce of that labor, 
without compensation to him, or without his will 
or consent, is equally wrong. Now if a third 
party purchases or partakes knowingly of this 
produce, in common law as well as common jus- 
tice, he is considered accessory to the fact, and 
therefore also a participator in the wrong done. 
[he premises here are fairly followed out and the 
conclusion appears just.—But, replies the oppo- 
nent of this view, where will this lead to, should 
such deductions be made in every instance? It 
would be impossible ‘to serve God ‘and live,’ as 
the sincere Hindoo thought he discovered, when 
his English friend shewed him through the micro- 
scope the animalcule existing on the rice; for he 
believed he was fulfilling the law of Brahma, re- 
garding the sacredness of life, when he consumed 
only the produce of the vegetable world. For in- 
stance—It would appear that the money received 
for slave produce, would become equally contam- 
inated, and we know money circulates throughout 
the world. The cotton of the South is shipped to 
Europe, and the Northern merchant purchases the 
olanter’s, or his merchant's bills of exchange, and 
with these pays for the goods made by free labor, 
which he again retails to his customers and re- 
ceives payment in money that may have come di- 
rect from the slave-holder. ‘The deduction from 
these facts, of its being wrong to use money or 
sell goods, would appear to be equally just. 

Again,—The titles to most of the land in this 
country, rest on a cruel wrong perpetrated on the 
Indian race; that within the bounds of our own 
State is perhaps an exception, although, to carry 
the argument still farther, we know not whether 
the Aborigines, by whom it was ceded, had pre- 
viously robbed their neighbors of it or not. The 
right of discovery, as it is termed, is no right but 
that which power gives of taking from the weak- 
est party that which the strongest desires. Had 
we lived in those days, (not that they have yef 
entirely passed away) when the community view- 
ed an Indian as a wild beast, to be hunted and 
slaughtered by whosoever pleased, who of us, 
with our present feelings, would have been will- 
ing to take a title from the murderers of helpless 
women and children to a property, on which the 
red blood was yet warm, and the smoke yet as- 
cending from the Indian wigwam. Here again 
the deduction might be made of a participation 
in wrong. Sin and misery exist in the world, 
and probably will as long as human nature en- 
dures, 


lake a case that is of daily occurrence in this 


large city, where unrequited labor is purchased at! 


the price of a bare subsistence, and frequently not 
that. Our wholesale clothing stores and ‘slop 
shops’ afford glaring instances of this wrong. A 
person wanted to purchase a cheap vest, and for 
one dollar a very fair article was procured. When 
asked how it could be afforded for that money, 
the storekeeper replied, that the material was pur- 
chased at auction for one half the cost of manu- 
facture, and that the woman who made it received 
about 12) cents per diem for her labor—out of 
which she must keep soul and body together— 
furnish food, fire and clothing! ‘This was as 
manifest a case of unrequited labor as could occur 
in slavery, and this thing runs through the whole 
tissue of society. Every merchandry is more or 
less accessory to this kind of wrong. Every far- 


mer who purchases this kind of cheap goods i 
a participator, 
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Every mechanic who employs 


workmen at a price on which he and his family 
must starve without the assistance of charity, is 
lending himself to the evil; and thus you would 
prove that evil exists, 
without it, 





and that man cannot exist rewarded with something like success. 


it, and it is his duty so todo. Some of the cases 
stated, however, are not parallel with that of 
‘slavery—they differ at the’start. ‘The workman 
is a voluntary laborer, the slave an involuntary 
one. ‘The one may use ifs energies in what way 
may seem best to him, the other has not the 
power of choice to any extent. ‘The one gets 
what he agrees to take for his labor, and if he 
pursues a branch of business that is already over- 
done, he may change for one that will yield him 
more profit. ‘The slave gets one price for bis la- 
bor—food, lodging and clothing, and all of the 
coarsest kind. ‘The profit, if any, goes in his 
master’s pocket, or the loss comes out of it. 

With regard to ‘where the argument will lead 
to if carried out,’ the advocate has nothing to do. 
He simply wishes to do right and leave the rest. 
) If the Indian has been robbed of his lands by those 
who have gone before, and we hold them, it is 
true we cannot return them to him, but there are 
yet living, of that injured raee, those for whom 
he may plead with the oppressor; and if the fa- 
thers are dead, the children yet live to whom we 
may render some portion of justice, some return 
for the manifold injuries done to the red man.— 
We can use a part at least of our unjustly ob- 
tained property in the attempt to raise them in 
the seale of humanity; and this appears to be all 
that can be done. So with the slave,—where we 
cannot live without partaking of the produce of 
his unrequited labor, or the use of that money 
that should have been his profit on that labor, we 
can do much to elevate the colored population and 
assist the cause of emancipation. And thus, the 
use of free produce, where it can be procured, 
must become a duty; for it is a poor reason, be- 
cause we cannot do entirely right, we must not 
even make the effort to do what we can. And 
again, in the case of the seamstress, we can buy 
clothing of those who do pay a living price to 
them, and thus give our mite of encouragement 
on the side of humanity, even at the expense of 
our pocket. 

I have thrown these views before the readers 
of the Intelligencer, in the belief that the subject 
will claim more and more the attention of reflect- 
ing minds, and without wishing to criminate those 
who believe it to be of little importance with re- 
gard to the existence of slavery, whether free pro- 
duce be consumed or not, or censuring those who 
are conscientious in its use, as fanatics. | could 
wish that the Society of Friends might see their 
way clear to recommend the use of requited labor 
and its produce to its members, wherever they 
could be obtained. 5. 


asia 
INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 

Pauline de Maulan, a young lady of good fami- 
ly in Paris, was deprived of the friend who brought 
her up, and was compelled to look out for some 
source of support for herself. She liad received 
a good education, and having a taste for literature, 
made an attempt to gain her bread by the use of 
the pen. She sent various little stories and other 
contributions to several of the newspapers; but all 
her pieces was too long or too short, two grave 
or too light—anything in short, but entitled to re- 
ception. Had Pauline not possessed uncommon 
energies as well as uncommon abilities, she would 
have found it impossible to fight her way through 
the briery path that leads to literary suecess.— 
Many a time and oft, in the solitary chamber, she 
would cast down her pen in despairing lassitude; 
but the difficulty of seeing any better mode of 
maintenance made her always |Jift it anew, with 
revived determination. Her efforts were at length 
Her es- 
says found favor with the managers of the period- 





her labors in such a manner as to maintain herself 
in comparative comfort. She became even the 
object of considerable notice, and was occasional- 
ly an invited member of the literary soirees so 
common among the Parisians. 


At M. Suard’s, in particular, a well known 
member of the world of literature, Pauline met 
and mingled with many of the rising people of 
talent, male and female, in the Frencl: metropolis. 
Things continued thus until Pauline fell ill and 
became unable to send her contributions as usual 
to the ‘Publiciste." Unluckily for her the capital 
supplied too many young persons of literary abil- 
ity to make the cessation of her labors a matter 
of much consequence to the people with whom 
she communicated. She was sensible of this, and 
her sick-bed was harrassed by fears of indigence 
and distress. But at this moment, a kind though 
unknown assistant stepped in to relieve her ter- 
rors, and save her from falling a prey to the evils 
n prospect. One morning, while musing sadly 
on her state, she received a packet, which proved, 
on being opened, to contain a contribution in her 
own line and manner for the ‘Publiciste.” It was 
accompanied by a note, in which the writer stated 
his intention to send her a similar one at regular 
intervals, hoping at the same time that they might 
be accepted in place of herg@wn, until she was 
well enough to resume her tasks. ‘The hand- 
writing and paper were unknown to Pauline, and 
she could form no guess who was their author.— 
The promise made was fulfilled, however. Ar- 
ticles of a fitting kind were regularly sent, and 
they procured for the young invalid, from the 
conductors of the ‘Publiciste,’ the same remuner- 
ation that her own toils had procured. 


All necessary comforts were thus assured to her 
1 her illness, and she recovered that health which 
distress of mind might otherwise have aided to 
keep back. 


Pauline’s correspondent dropped his labors 
when she was enabled to do her own. It may 
be imagined that her mind dwelt much on this 
circumstance, and that she longed to know and 
thank her benefactor. She was not long left in 
the dark. A pale and slender young man, with 
a mild and expressive countenance, called upon 
her and modestly revealed himself as her un- 
known assistant. He was immediately 
nized by the young contributor of the *Publiciste’ 
as one whom she had seen at M. Suard’s, and 
who had won for himself the repute of being one 
of the most promising young men of the day.— 
He also had seen her at Suard’s, and it was from 
no common feelings that he had been induced to 
act After their first inter- 
view, they saw each other again and again, and 
Pauline soon learned to reciprocate the affection 
which the other ha already conceived for her.— 

At this day they live hap- 
: and while the husband fills 
one of the highest places in the Senate and litera- 
ture of his country, the wife, while holding no 


recog- 


as has been related. 


d 
They were married. 


pily with each othe: 


ignoble station also in the world of letters, is ele- 
vated high among the matrons of France. Rea- 
der, the parties of whom we have been raking 


are Monsieur and Madame Guizot. The ‘Letters 
on Education,’ and other works of the latter, show 


her to be a worthy partner of a statesman and his- 


torian so distinguished as M. Guizot.— Frankfort 
Commonwealth. 
soo 
NATIONAL PREJUDICES 

In estimating the worth of nations, justi : 
quires that, while their vices are put inio cue 
seale, their virtues should as conscientiously be 
poised in the other. Individuals and nations are 


equally stung with a sense of wrong when their 


















































crimes are acrimoniously recapitulated, and their much. He that yields them is wise, inasmuch ceremonies of the various nations; but virtuous 
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great and good actions are all forgotten. This\as he purchases guineas with farthings. A few Chinese shall by no means be punished on ac- 
fatal forgetfulness is the origin of that rancour drops of oil will set the political machine at work, count of the religion they hold. No matter 


which has so long desolated the earth. 


tracts private families, confounds public princi-| wheels, and canker the movements. 


ples, and even turns patriotism itself into poison. 
Let those who have but the smallest love for the| 
happiness of mankind, beware how they indulge) 
this pernicious propensity. He who in every| 
man wishes to meet a brother, will very rarely, 
encounter an enemy. 
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THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


Ho! every one—come forth abroad, 
Ye rich, and great, and poor, 
With buoyant steps of one accord; 

The vernal breath is pure— 
The winter king has fled afar : 
Come little children all, 
Ye from your gloomy prison bar— 
Ye pallid great and small. 


Come ye who watch so faint a gleam, 
Of life’s full tide of joy, 
Stitching the gusset band and seam— 
Life withering employ ; 
As life ye value, this forego, 
And make your being strong— 
Man’s real wants are few below, 
Nor those continue long. 


The zephyr as it fans my brow, 
So kindly whispers come ; 

Birds carol forth so sweetly now 
From out their woodland home. 

The bee that roams from flower to flower, 
Says come and wander free, 

There's rosy health in this bright hour— 
Come share its sweets with me. 


The bright and beautiful has come, 
The ever varied green, 

And teeming life with joyous hum, 
Is dancing o'er the green. 

The voice of morn in music-tones 
Falls gently on the ear, 

And joyously each creature owns 
The May-day of the year : 


Save those who never slaked their thirst 
In Freedom’s limpid stream ; 
O, could I but your fetters burst, 
The past be as a dream— 
No object cast a shadow back 
To wake an anguished thought 
O’er Slavery’s sin-polluted track, 
With darkest evils fraught— 


Then ye could join the vernal choir 
In universal hymn, 

Awoke by pure devotion’s fire, 
With praises unto Him, 

Who hath impressed on every flower, 
The image of his love. 

All earth proclaims his wondrous power, 
The vault of heaven above : 


Pure streamlets as they wander by, 
In soothing murmurs tell 
Where dwelleth God :—around, on high, 
He every where doth dwell; 
His name is written every where, 
Upon the frailest weed— 
And written so divinely fair, 
“ That he who runs may read.” 
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HOPE AND MEMORY. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


In early youth before us walked 
An angel through the land; 
Who of the radiant future talked, 
And beckoned with white hand. 
“QO follow! round my path,” sshe cried, 
“ Life’s fairest flowers appear: 
Sweets by glad fingers scattered wild— 
Felicity is here!” 


Alas! too happily unwise, 
We took bright Hope for trath— 
And overpassed with heedless eyes 
The paradise of youth. 
Whatever good to man could fall, 
Seemed, in the cuming time, 
As by some spell, concentred all 
In manhood’s kingly prime. 


To manhood grown—we looked around 
Expecting to rejoice, 

And there the first surprised, we found 
The past had been a voice. 

We turned to the departed days, 
Bewildered and aghast, 

And saw, through memory’s purple haze, 
The angel of the past. 

. 


On that high eminence we felt, 
From manhood's sumunit cold, 

Away the gurgeous visions melt 
Youth gloried to behold. 

Whilst all youth’s region, far below, 
Shone out to wondering eyes, 


More bright than with Hope’s heavenly bow, 


All rich with orient dyes. 


How blank and dreary was that mount, 
With far-off promise sweet, 

Nor flowers were found, nor bubbling fount, 
Nor track of angel feet. 

Whatever it could boast of bright 
On desolation cast; 

The heavenly light which gilt that height, 
Fell on it from the past. 


Far round we looked, behind, before, 
Thus high in manhood’s prime ; 
With sad regrets for seasons o’er— 
Strange fears for coming time. + 
To faded Hope were added now 
Yet other pilgrims twain, 
Bright Memory with saddening brow, 
And sorrow-breathing Pain, 


The past, with dews of sorrow wet, 
Clear-seen, or undefined, 

The mighty empire of regret, 
Possessed the pensive mind. 

By Hope deluded—this alone 
Remained to us at last, 

Through Memory were we wiser grown, 
That angel of the Past. 
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CHINESE TOLERATION. 





It dis-|/when a tun of vinegar would only corrode the whether they worship images or do not worship 


images, there are no prohibitions against them, if 
when practising their creed they act well.” 
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{> Our subscribers will observe that copies of a circular 
referring to this Journal are inclosed in it. From the com- 
|munications we receive from various parts of the country, 
|we have reason to believe that an increased interest is felt 
jin the paper and its objects. If those who so feel, will, by 
|a little labor, distribute these circulars and use their influ- 
jence to procure new subscribers, they may essentially as- 
|sist in the objects in which we are laboring, and in estab- 
| lishing the “ Intelligencer” on a permanent basis. 
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The Yearly Meeting —Our Yearly Meeting 
assembled at the usual time on Second-day morn- 
ing. The attendance was large and a solemn 
covering was felt to be over it. After a season 
of silence, several Friends were exercised in the 
ministry, in which views were expressed to the 
effect that an implicit reliance upon the Great 
Teacher would preserve harmony and enable us 
‘to do His work; and as a consequence of this obe- 
\dience, while grateful for the privilege of being 
again permitted to assemble in the capacity of a 
|Yearly Meeting, we should feel our strength re- 
ijnewed in Him. Fidelity to the pointings of Truth 
\was also urged, and a caution given against 
\offering excuses, the command being, “ Let the 
\dead bury their dead—follow thou me.”’ All were 
exhorted to be faithful to their own convictions, 
and not be looking te what this man shall do, but 

remember the reply given to one formerly, “What 
if I will that he tarry till 1 come—follow thou 
me.’ We were also reminded that the kingdom 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is spiritual—that the 
outward ear cannot hear His voice; but that 
watchfulness and faithfulness are necessary to 
enable us to distinguish it from the voice of the 
stranger. A secret prayer was acknowledged 
that our Heavenly Father might permit his bless- 
ing of preservation to rest upon us, and that the 
great objects of a Yearly Meeting might be an- 
'swered to his glory and our good; and a confi- 
dence was expressed that if we did not experience 
the blessing the fault would be our own, for he 
\was felt to be near us and willing to bless us. 
We were reminded that it is only as we come 
‘under that wisdom which is from above, and is 
full of mercy and of good fruits, that we could 
hold a Yearly Meeting to the honour of Truth; 
that patience, forbearance, and charity are the 
characteristics of Christians, and our conduct 
‘should not be incompatible with them. It was 
\recommended that we endeavor to abide in the 
‘spirit, which would enable us to hold up the weak 


There is much wisdom in the following dJecla- | hands—to confirm the feeble knees, and to follow 


In great matters of public moment, where both |forms of worship. 


parties are ata stand, and both are punctilious, | , 
slight condescensions cost little, but are worth jing a line of demarcation between the religious! Yearly Meetings were then read, as follows :— 


‘*[, the Great Minister, do not understand draw-| 


ration of Keying, the Chinese Commissioner, in|peace and holiness, without which no man can 

|his letter to the British Minister, on the interpre-!see the Lord. 

jtation to be given to a clause in the treaty stipu-| 
1346.'lating for the toleration of the Christian religion, | 

‘extending it to Protestant as well as to Catholic) 


At half past ten o’clock the clerk read the 
opening minute, and the names of the represent- 
jatives were called. 
| Minutes for Friends in attendance from other 
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One for David H. Barnes, a Minister from Pur- Amongst the former an article ‘ On the detection line connecting the poles, which is the line of 
chase Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; one for Benjamin of spirally dotted, or Scalariform Ducts, and) Magnetic force. If, previous to the establishment 


Fell, an Elder from Little Britain Monthly Meet- other vegetable tissues in Anthracite Coal; by of the ees See the position of the bar be 
. 5 ~ such that its axis is inclined at half a right angle 


. In lt} Tnarly ott ae > os ” ‘ : ; ; 
ing, (Baltimore Yearly Me eting;) and one for Prof. J. W. Bailey, possesses much interest. 14 ihat line, then, on completing the circuit of the 
Samuel Keese, a Minister from Peru Monthly With those uninitiated in the wonders of geology, battery so as to bring the magnetic power into 
Meeting, N. Y., endorsed by Ferrisburg Quarter- it is difficult to comprehend that the hard and operation, the bar will turn so as to take a position 
ly Meeting. stony coal of our fires, which is found in such ** right angles to the same line; and, if disturbed, 


The Clerk then informed the meeting that the immense masses in the bowels of the earth, is will return to that position. A bar of bismuth, 
substituted for the glass bar, exhibits the same 


Rape Baer Sige Sen pat Rome rn ee formed entirely of vegetable matier. And yet the) ,henomenon, but in a still more marked manner. 
reading of the others was proceeded with. That patient investigations of science are making this It is well known that a bar of iron, placed in the 


from New York expressed brotherly feeling and and many other marvellous truths so plain, that Same circumstances, takes a position coincident 


regard—acknowledged deficiencies in their mem- je who runs may read. with the direction of the ‘Magnetic forces, and 
7 therefore at right angles with the position taken 


bers, especially in the attendance of mid-w eek We have had to regret that scientific pursuits. ih. bar of bismuth subjected to the same influ- 
meetings, and that our testimony against an hire- have not met with more encouragement from ence. ‘These two directions are termed by the 
ling ministry had been with them a subject of Friends. The habits of economy and industry, author axial and equatorial; the former being 
renewed concern—it expressed a desire that which so naturally and necessarily grow out of that taken by the iron, the Jatter that taken by the 
bismuth. 

Thus, it appears that different bodies are acted 
; . . upon by the magnetic forces in two different and 
ness exercised under right wisdom; and concluded’ ;asgments. If a part of the time and energies now opposite modes, and they may accordingly be ar- 
with a desire that the pointings of Truth should devoted to amassing wealth, could be applied to ranged in two classes; the one, of which iron is 


be closely regarded and an expression of grati- ¢he investigation of natural phenomena, and thus the type, constituting those usually denominated 
magnetics; the otlier, of which bismuth may be 


tude to, and confidence in the Divine Power. seeking s ; ivine / 
The Epistle from Baltimore ex ed brother. ane - eee ae - witins Author taken as the type, obeying a contrary law, and 
ee imore expressed Drother- of our being through his works, which are the iherefore coming under the generic appellation of 
ly regard—(a belief that many were yet rightly manifestations of his power, we should soon find diamagnetics. ‘The author has examined a vast 
preserved)—a confidence in the origin and na-), purity of taste and strength of judgment result- variety of substances, both simple and compound, 
ture of our testimonies, and regrets that devia- ing, which would prove a powerful means of and in a solid, liquid, or gaseous form, with a 


: fiew to ascertain their respective places and rela- 
tions from them should occur upon any pretence. |, : : ici heal Oe : S ’ as 
po yP checking the appetite for the pernicious reading tive order with reference to this classification. 


It alluded to the dangers of ss _— attempts which abounds. And we would have parents look The number of simple bodies which belong to 
to do good without a fresh anointing. Many 4, this, although unacquainted with science them- the class of magnetics is extremely limited, con- 
deficiencies were acknowledged and desire ex- selves; they could do much to cultivate a taste for sisting only of iron, which possesses the magnetic 


pressed that Friends every where should be willing j, jg their children, and a copy of the Journal property in _ eminent degree, nickel, a 
to sacrifice all that stands in the way of duty. + ER GANER, CE, Sa, Cay Pee 
Cintiani ei anil ia wed a <" under notice, or a similar one, introduced into @ ym, platinum and osmium. All other bodies, 

edience was represented to be the ground family might be attended with highly beneficial when either solid or liquid, are diamagnetic; that 
work of all our testimonies, and the importance | _,. is, obey the same law with regard to magnetic 


of its strengthening influence on parents and action as bismuth, but with various degrees of in- 
> S “ j j oh hi ” : oa : 
Under the head of “Scientific Intelligence, tensity; arsenic is one of those that give the fee- 


\we have an abstract of a paper “‘ On new Mag- blest indications of possessing this property. ‘The 
netic Actions, and on the Magnetic Condition of following exhibit it in increasing degrees, aceord- 


all Matter, by M. Faraday.” ‘This has excited ing to the order in which they are here enumera- 


' ; ; ted, namely; ether, aleohol, gold, water, mercu 
much attention in the scientific world, and the o » 60 . ry» 
flint glass, tin, lead, zine, antimony, phosphorus, 


general interest now existing on the subject leads jj.myth. On the other hand, no gaseous body of 
us to believe that the following extracts, giving a any kind, or in any state of rarefaction or conden- 


5 ; : a ; ond 3 ‘ iscovery, sation, affords the slightest trace of being affected 
Meeting—informed that the answers to their que- |°°*!¢ View of this new and important discovery, ghte: g 
by magnetic forces. Gases may therefore be 


ries exhibit a low state amongst them—that they % _ __ considered as occupying the neutral point in the 
had had important subjects before them for their; ‘‘In giving an account of the contents of this magnetic scale, intermediate between magnetic 
| paper, any attempt to follow the track of the au- and diamagnetic bodies.” 
° . . . 5 

\thor in the precise order in which he relates the 
i % the fact @ 1 in ef consecutive steps of his progress in this new path This article is followed by#one entitled “ Re- 
day—to the fact that many were engaged in ef-| of al shi its ob- . Ts 

y . ae a of discovety, would fail of accomplishing its ob- searches on the Relations of Light and Magnet- 
forts to benefit their fellow men, and recommend. ject: for, by adhering to such a course, it would < 
ed patience and toleration one towards another; | scarcely be possible to comprise, within the requi- 


it encouraged the spirit that would build up and|Si¢ limits of an abstract, the substance of a me- 
jmoir extending, as the present one does, to 80 « Prof, Faraday concludes by throwing out 


} . > « > . . 

account of the children, and referred to the dan. |"rcopied ith pede pou tak Dg ol some general notions as - the possible develop- 

ate ee ihe atliaad Miata ele a toad f ait th « ae ment of these researches in the line of future in- 

gers of encouraging speculations caiculated toj\ol experiments; or to succeed in conveying any vestigations. It did not seem impossible to him, 

lessen their confidence in the Scriptures of Truth. clear and distinet idea of the extraordinary law of jh: the sun’s rays might be found to originate 

It gave an encouraging view of our.Indian con. "@te brought to light by the author, and of the ine magnetic force of the earth, and the air and 

cern, and thought the time not far distant when | POT" conclusions which he has deduced. — water of our planet might be proved to be the dia- 
e One of the simplest forms of experiment in magnetic media in which this condition of the 

they would be able to care for themselves. It which the operation of this newly discovered law ¢,-e¢ was eliminated.” 

also stated that a concern for the slaves was felt, of magnetic action is manifested, is the following: : 


and that a petition to Congress on their behalf A bar of glass, composed of silicated borate of} And under the head of “ Mineralogy and Ge- 


our feelings of humanity towards the Indians and ay adherence to our testimonies, have rendered us 
people of color should be cherished, and faithful-| gs a society remarkably free from pecuniary embar- 


heads of families was @welt upon. It gave an 
encouraging account of our Indian concern— 
expressed a hope that the objects of the Commit- 
tee would be speedily effected—and informed that 
they had continued their Indian Committee. 

The Epistle from Genesee expressed satisfac- 
tion in the Epistle received from this Yearly 


will be acceptable to our readers. 


consideration, and that the spirit of forbearance 
prevailed. It alluded to the excitements of the 


ism,” being an abstract of another paper by the 
same author, which ends thus: 


not pull down,—expressed much concern on 


had been adopted. jlead, our inehes in tength and half = inch in ology,” we find the following account of a petri- 
. / width and in thickness, is suspended at its centre a 

(To be continued.) by a long thread, formed of several fibres of silk fied forest near Cairo, taken from the Athenzum: 

2 ‘cocoon, so as to turn freely, by the slightest force,| ‘ Petrified Forest near Cairo; (Atheneum, 


We have received No. 3 of the American Jour-|'" a horizontal plane, and is secured from the agi-| Jan. 1846, p. 130).—The following particulars 
hal of Science and Arts, for 5th month, 1846, °"°" of currents of air by being enclosed in a/are from an account given by Dr. Buist, of Bom- 

, eH , yo. | glass jar. ‘The two poles of a powerful electro-| bay, in explanation of some specimens of silicified 
It contains eleven original articles, and an iN-| magnet are placed one on each side of the glass} wood presented by him to the Literary Society of 
teresting abstract of Scientific Intelligence.—)bar, so that the centre of the bar shall be in the St. Andrews: * The specimens consisted of about 
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forty-five pieces of wood;—trunks, roots, knots 
and branches, from three inches to three feet in 
length; some were exhibited sliced and transpa- 
rent, showing the sap vessels and the medullary 
rays; some cut into bracelets and brooches. In 
explaining the peculiarities of these, Dr. Buist 
stated that few things were more remarkable— 
few less noticed (considering how worthy it was 
of examination) than the petrified forest near 
Cairo. From the city you proceeded, by the 
Caliphs’ Tombs, to the south-east. 
five miles through an arid valley, through which 
a river torrent appeared to have flowed, skirted 
on both sides by low, brown, rocky ridges, the 
traveller turns suddenly off to the right, and be- 
youd the first range of ‘sand hills finds, spreading 
far as the eye can reach, a vast expanse of rolling 
hillocks, covered with prostrate trees. 
sight these wear exactly the aspect of rotten wood 
dug out from a Scottish or Irish peat-bog. ‘The 
color and the amount of decay seem the same. 
They are lying in all positions and directions on 
the surface of the burning sand—some forty or 
fifty feet in length, and one or two feet in thick- 
ness; not continuous or entire, but in a line broken 
across, left in their places like sawn trunks. On 
touching them, instead of proving mouldering and 
decayed, they turn out to be hard and sharp as 
flints. They ring like cast iron, strike fire with 
steel, and scratch glass. ‘The sap vessels and me- 
dullary rays—the very bark and marks of worms 
and insects, and even the spiral vessels remain 
entire; the minutest fibres of the vegetable struc- 
ture are discernible by the microscope. Here you 
have the carbon—the most indestructible matter 
known to us—entirely withdrawn, and substituted 
in its place a mass of silicia—a matter “insoluble 
by any ordinary agent, and at any common heat. 
Yet so tranquilly has the exchange been accom- 
plished, that not one atom has been disturbed; the 
finest tissues remain entire—the most delicate ar- 
rangements uninterfered with. The limits of the 
petrified forest are unknown; it probably extends 
over an area of many hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of miles. It has never been deseribed with 
any care, and, extraordinary as it is, has excited 
very little attention. The trees are scattered loose- 
ly and at intervals over the desert all the way from 
Cairo to Suez, a distance of 86 miles. No theory 
of their silicification or their appearance where 
they are found, has ever been attempted. The 
late Dr. Maleolmson found fragments of the wood 
imbedded in the conglomerate which contains the 


Egyptian jaspers, and threw it out as possible 4 


that they and the gravel of the desert, consisting 
almost entirely of jaspers, might possibly be the 
result of abrasion or denudation. ‘This threw the 
difficulty only one step further back; besides this 
that the appearance of the forest is at variance 
with the theory. No agates or gravel appeared 
around; the trees seemed to have been petrified as 
they lay; they looked ‘like a forest felled by 
mighty winds.’ A further mystery was this: they 
lay on the surface of bare drift sand and gravel, 
and reposing on limestone rocks of the most re- 
cent tertiary formation—ihe texture and color of 
the imbedded oyster shells were as fresh and pure 
as if brought not six weeks from the sea.’ ”’ 


Under the same head we also find the follow- 
ing: 


‘Gradual rise of Newfoundland above the Sea. 
(Jameson’s Jour. Jan., 1846, p. 206.)—It is a 
fact worthy of notice, that the whole of the land 
in and about the neighborhood of Conception 
Bay, very probably the whole island, is rising 
out of the ocean at a rate which promises, at no 
very distant day, materially to affect, if not to)s 
render useless, many of the best harbors we have 
now on the eoast. At Port de Grave a series of 

vservations have been made, which undeniably 


Passing for ec 


At first). 


prove the rapid displacement of the sea-level in 
the vicinity. Several large flat rocks, over which 
schooners might pass some thirty or forty years 
ago with the greatest facility, are now approach- 
ing the surface, the water being scarcely naviga- 
ble for a skiff. Ata place called the Cosh, at the 
head of Bay Roberts, upwards of a mile from the 
sea-shore, and at several feet above its lev el, cov- 
ered with five or six feet of vegetable mould, 
there is a perfect beach, the stones being round- 
1, of a moderate size, and in all respects similar 
to those now found in the adjacent landwashes.— 
From the Newfoundland Times.” 


**Cataract Cave, Schoharie, (from a published 
account, communicated by A. Eecieston.)—The 
Cataract cave was first opened about two years 
since, by a young man of the name of Howe. 
rhe opening, when first noticed, was but little 
larger than a man’s arm; but after arduous labor 
for some hours, he succeeded in making his way 
into a passage where he could stand erect, and 
continuing on, numerous chambers were discover- 
ed, of great extent and beauty. The main avenue 
has been since examined to a distance of seven 
miles. One of the innermost rooms, (six miles 
from the entrance) which has been named the 
Rotunda, is 30 or 40 feet in diameter, and is said 
to be 500 feet in height. Beyond this there was 
another rotunda about 12 feet in diameter, and 
several hundred feet high. ‘The chambers are 
splendidly arrayed in stalactites and stalagmites, 
many of which are of gigantic dimensions. ‘Thou- 
sands of bat’s bones covered the bottom in some 
places, and many were imbedded in the stalag- 
mite. About a mile from the entrance, and half 
a mile from the main avenue, there is a fall of 
water, of great magnitude, whose roaring in these 
subterraneous recesses has been compared to Ni- 
agara; the cave is named, from this fall, the Cata- 
ract Cave. The rock in which it occurs is @ 
stone.” 








MARRIED. 
On Fifth-day evening, 7th inst., according to the order 
of the Society of Friends, Henry Garrertto CaTHarine 
A. daughter of Charles C anby, all of W ae 1, Del. 


DIED. 
On the 26th of last month, Susanna, wife of Wm. Cad- 
wallader, in her 49th year 


On the 


gre. 


th inst. James Anrort, in the 54th year of his 


On Ist-day morning, 10th inst. Apex Nortn, aged 45 
years. 


This beloved friend was a member and an approved 


+/minister of Spruce Strect Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


He had an excellent gift in the ministry, which he exer- 


cised with acceptance to his friends. His words were few 


and his public communications remarkably clear and con- 
cise, and expressed in much simplicity. He was an excel- 
lent example in life and conversation, and gave evidence 
that he endeavored to live in the fear of the Lord. About 
three years before his death he was attacked with paralysis, 
from which he partially recovered; this was succeeded by 
a disease of the heart, which confined him for some months 
to his chamber. 

His sufferings were often severe, but he was favored with 
calmness and composure, and was frequently engaged in 
earnest supplication that he might patiently endure his al- 
lotted portion of suffering, and be preserved in resignation to 
the Divine will. Shortly before his death he expressed the 
unshaken assurance that a place was prepared for him in 
the mansions of eternal bliss; and in bidding adicu to his 
family and some friends who were present at his close, he 
said that all was well, and that the sweet presence of the 
Lord was felt to be near. 

He was associated with this periodical almost from its 


commencement, and many of the editorial articles in the 


two preceding volumes give evidence of the maturity and 
vigor of his mind, and the depth and soundness of his reli- 
gious principles. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


War.—We have at length the melanc holy intelligence 
that hostilities have ac tually commenced between this coun 


try and Mexico. Thus we have the first fruits of the 


It appears from the public papers that 
the United States army took a position on the Rio Grande, 
opposite to Matamoras, where the Mexican army was. At 


‘Texas annexation. 


the last accounts, a body of the United States troops had 
been attacked by the Mexicans, who had crossed the river. 
The United States army was surrounded by them, and 
their supplies cut off. Great excitement exists in the south- 
west, and indeed throughout the country. It is believed 
that war will be immediately declared by our government, 
and that our seas will soon be filled with privateers, 

It is a sorrowful state of things, and if, as is supposed by 
some, England is supporting Mexico, it may become a very 
serious matter, and call for sacrifices at the hands of those 
who profess the peaceable principles of the gospel. The 
President has transmitted a lone message to Con 


gress in 
which the following paragraphs occur :— 


“In further vindication of our rights and defence of our 
territory, I invoke the prompt action of Congress to recog- 
nize the existence of the war, and to place at the disposition 


of the Executive the means of prosecuting the war with 
vigor, and thus hastening the restoration of peace. To this 


end, ‘I recommend that authority should be given to call 
into the public service a large body of volunteers to serve 
for not less than six or twelve months, unless 


sooner dis- 
charged. 


A volunteer force is, beyond question, more effi- 
cient than any other description of citizen soldiers; and it 
is not to be doubted that a number far beyond that required 
would readily rush to the field upon the call of their coun- 
try. I further recommend that a liberal provision be made 
for sustaining our entire military force, und furnishing it 
with supplies. and munitions of war. 

“The most energetic and prompt measures, and the im: 
mediate appearance in arms of a large and overpowering 
force, are recommended to Congress as the most certain 
and efficient means of bringing the existing collision with 
Mexico to a speedy and successful termination.” 

Death of Torrey—C. T. Torrey, who was convicted some 
two years ago of enticing slaves away from the State of 
Maryland, and imprisoned in the State prison at Baltimore, 
died in prison in that city, on the 9th inst. 


Omnibuses.—There are one hundred and thirty omni- 
buses in running order at the present time, in this city. 
‘They all start from the Merchants’ Exchange for different 
sections, and there is scarcely a minute, excepting dinner 
hours, that an omnibus does not leave the Exchange for 
some one of the many places of destination. 

Mal- Practice —An individual calling himself Dr. Jesse 
Reynolds, was tried, convicted, and sentenced in Westches- 
ter, Pa. recently, for mal-practice, in causing the death of 
the wife of Wm. Strickland. He was fined $100, and in 
default of payment was sent to jail. 

Schuylkill Bank Case-—The Governor of Pennsylvania 
has signed the act allowing the Schuylkill Bank.to enter 
its appeal from the decision of Judge King in this case, 
they Sankey given the security required by the Court to 
complete it. 

Great Day's Work on the Reading Rail-rood—On the 
20th ult., the business receipts of the road were over $7006, 
or at the rate of $2,170,000 per annum. 


Petato Rot Prerentive.—M. Croft, of Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
has issued a treatise on the potato disease. He contends 
that an excess of carbonic acid causes the disease, and that 
alkalies, lime and petash, are proper remedies for it. 


Susquehanna and Tide Water Canal.—We learn that 
the repairs of this work are completed for the admission of 
water along the entire lince—and navigation has been 
again resumed. 

The Steam Ship Great Western left New York on the 
afternoon of the 7th inst. at 3 o'clock, for Liverpool. Her 
mail was unusually large. 
specie, and one hundred and twenty-eight passengers. 

One million passengers, it is supposed, annually pass up 
and down the Hudson river. The price of passage varies 
during the season ; but averaging the price for a year at a 


dollar, the revenue to the steamboat owners is a million of 


dollars per annum. There will be fifteen splendid, large 
sized boats on the route between New York and Albany 
and Troy the coming season. In addition to these there 


are thirteen simaller boats that trade between New York 
and the cities and towns on the river between that place 
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and Albany. There are also fifteen other boats exclusively ** Pottsville was the next town we stopped at. 

engaged in towing barges and canal boats up and down the It is situated at the end of the above mentioned 

river—making the total number of steamboats that ply on _ A, eeeeatites SO ateae , } 

the Hudeon forty-three. There are, besides, a large num.|"#il-road. vast amount of bus ines s is done here, 

ber of propellers, sloops and schooners always in motion chiefly in the coal trade. It lies along on “young 

: ue ; 

whilst the canals are open.— Gazette. mountains, * and has quite a romantic appearance. 
Fire at South Hadley Falls.—$75,000 worth of Property It is a common thing to see 100 coal cars start off 

Destroyed.—The large and valuable paper mill belonging to with one locomotive here, and wind their way, 

the estate of Howard & Lathrop, and that of D. &. J. Ames, like a serpent, down the rail-road to Philadelphia! 


with the grist mill situated between them, belonging to the | yigited one of the coal mines, but did not “ go 
estate of the late Josiah Bardwell, at South Hadley Falls, 


ae : Se ae all a 
were wholly destroyed by fire on the afternoon of the 6th COW®- I was told that it was a mile in length, 
instant. and 330 feet deep! The coal diggers walk about 

The value of the Howard & Lathrop mill and stock de- with lamps on their caps. Having spent several 


stroyed, cannot be far from 35 or $40,000. There was an days in this coal region, we retraced our steps to 
insurance on the mill for $10,000 at the Worcester Manu- p~ 


» ° - . 

Lh ; eading, and the a numb : 
facturers’ Mutual, and $3,500, secured gly the day before R h Bs : a to a number of little places 
at the Croton, in New York. on the way to zedanon. 

The Ames’ mill turned out about two tons of paper day.| ‘* Lebanon is the court town of Lebanon coun- 
The loss, including stock, cannot be less than $30,000, on ty, and lies on the banks of the Union canal, 
which they have insurance in New York to the amount of w)ich runs from the Pennsylvania canal at Mid- 


$17,500. a , 
The grist mill was valued at $30,000—no insurance. dletown to the Schuylkill canal at Reading, thus 
About 175 operatives have been thrown out of employ by Connecting the two. The population is principal- 

this disaster —Springfield (Mass.) Gazette. \ly German, and a very clever people, and, as is 
Tennessee Marble—A vein of very fine porphyritic mar- usual with the Pennsylvanians, industrious. There 

ble, between thirty and forty miles in length, has been dis- | are a number of churches, and an academy here. 

covered in Hawkins county, East Tennessee. The color The place is fast improving near the canal. A 

alternates from the lightest to the darkest rouge; the tex- mile from town is a steam engine pumping water 

ture consists of the finest crystals; and it is said to be sus. . : ee 
5 epee into the canal, which has to run nearly a mile in 

ceptible of the highest polish. J. , 

L iy Toe cs Fthe Troy Wii tions |2" elevated wooden conductor, before it empties 
I — ~ l 7 m s|. . 
ausus Nature.— hhe editor of the troy fg mention®/in the canal. There are one English and two 

having seen lately a curiosity of a flower, being a rose of G blished | 5 

no color, or milk-white, remarkably perfect in its general) “€TMan papers pudlished here, 

form, but in the centre or heart was a large and well de-. ‘* From thence we came to Harrisburg. Since 

veloped bud, which evidently contained the germ of another the Legislature has adjourned, the town is quite 
flower. A ne —- ws ee —— lonely, in some respects. All the stir seems to 
$ a species sstic arrangement w ably 3 ‘ 

is a species of domestic arrangemen I ” be about the river, where they are putting up the 


i e Floral family. 

rare in th Sec iae ‘sia tee a tail-road bridge. Part of the lattice of one span 
The Ruling !'ossion.—In the New York Lunatic Asy- 5, again up, and this coming fall, they say, the 

lum, it is said, there is a whittling room, where knives and), .°° 7 7 rt oon 

soft wood are provided for those who wish to amuse them.| bridge will be finished. ‘Ihe crops look well all 

selves after the New England fashion. It is a very popular| along where we have been, and all expect a plen- 

place of resort for the inmates, and some of them have suc-|tiful summer.”’ 

ceeded, by dint of practice, in carving beautiful toys, equal 

to the best specimens received from Switzerland. 


Preparing for War.—We learn from Fredericton that | The Ministers, Magistrates, Manufacturers, Mer- 
the House of Assembly of New Brunswick has voted) chants, and other Inhabitants of Rochdale, Lan- 
£100,000 to the Governor, to be appropriated in defence) cashire, England, to the Citizens of Boston, and 


of the Province in case of hostilities with the U. States. through them to the Citizens of the United States 


The Jews of Frankfort have made an appeal to all their) of North America. 
brethren in Europe on the subject of establishing a Je 
colony in America. 


| ———_—++2eoe > —- 


wish Faienps AnD FeLtow-Crtizexs,— 
| With deep solicitude and unfeigned regret, have 
| we contemplated the hostile sentiments expressed 
We make the following extracts from the letter|by some, on either side of the Atlantic, in refe- 
of a correspondent of the Baltimore Saturday |"’"ce to the Oregon question, and the possible 
Vieiter : ‘rupture of those amicable relations which have so 


| : al 
‘long and advantageously existed between England 
‘Reading is the handsomest inland town Ijand America. Fain would we take a part, with 


have ever seen in seven States. It is situated at|all the lovers of peace and good order, in endea- 
the base of Penn Ridge, and on the banks of the | voring to allay the feelings of jealous diseord, and 
Schuylkill river, perhaps 45 miles from Philadel-| to avert the disastrous issue to which they tend. 
phia, and is a great business place, owing to the) Regarding war, in any instanee, as a calamity 
Rail-road depot, at which alone some 400 hands|deeply to be deplored, we especially deprecate it 
find constant employment, and the canal which|in the present case, as tending to stay the pro- 
extends along the river from Philadelphia to|gress of civilization and liberty throughout the 
Pottsville, which is also the extent of the Rail-| world, and to darken the prospects and blight the 
road. ‘The canal is not now in use, as the com-| interests of universal man. 
pany are widening it for larger boats. ‘The streets} But there are other considerations, more nearly 
of this beautiful town are laid out in right angles) affecting us in common, and which tend to strength- 
and beautifully gravelled, so that you imagine/en the desires for continued and permanent peace. 
yourself in a garden when passing along them.| Our mercantile interests are largely involved, and 
The public square in the centre has two market by their wanton sacrifice at the shrine of a san- 
houses, and is lined on all sides with fine houses, guinary and brutal violence, not only will indus- 
both dwellings and stores. The Court House is try be restricted, and the spirit of enterprise check- 
a grand edifice, and so are several churches. Thejed, but the comforts of our several houses be 
town is supplied with hydrant water from an ex-/embittered and abridged. Besides, are we not 
cellent spring near by. The people are chiefly one in national descent? Are we not united by 
German. ‘There are four English and two Ger-'the ties of a common brotherhood? Do we not 
man papers published here. sympathize in the same great objects of scientific, 
‘We next visited Hamburg, ten miles up the/literary and philanthropic pursuits? Do we not 
river. It is a thrifty village—population chiefly offer our devotions to the Father of spirits in one 
German. ‘The next place we stopped at was Or-|and the same language? Do we not alike recog- 
wigsburg, court town of Schuylkill county. It/nize our obligations to imitate Him whose course 
lies in the mountains, three miles off from the!through this world was signalized by the triumphs 
rail-road, and is but a very smali village, with a'of merey, and who came, “not to destroy men’s 
civil and industrious population. \lives, but to save them?” , 


~~ oe 


Shall then all these ties of interest and plea- 
surable union be ruthlessly broken? shall our 
pecuniary resources be wasted,—shall the ties of 
domestic life be violated,—shall our common hu- 
manity be outraged,—shall the brave and loving 
hearts of our countrymen and friends pour forth 
their vital tides,—and, above all, shall the laws 
of our benificent Creator be dishonored, for the 
sake of any amount of territory? Surely that 
were to purehase it at too high a price, Let us 
rather cherish the spirit of mutual forbearance and 
concession; and unite in earnest and ceaseless en- 
deavors to frustrate the designs of ambitious and 
reckless minds, and to promote the continuance 
of international harmony and good will. 

May the * Giver of concord’’ dispose the hearts 
of all governments and nations to gentleness and 
goodness, and render our respective countries the 
home of permanent prosperity and peace. 

Signed by 231 Inhabitants of Roch@ule. 


er ” 
PECULIARLY APPROPRIATE. 

Whatever may be thought of the motives which 
impelled the English to inflict on the Sikhs re- 
cently so fierce and terrible a retribution, as the 
published details testify, we cannot but admire the 
spirit with which Sir Hugh Gough commences 
his despatch of the 13th of February, after his last 
sanguinary encounter with the stricken foe. ‘The 
British general says—‘*Thanks to Almighty God, 
whose hand I desire to acknowledge in all our 
successes,” &c. This is indeed a fitting and pro- 
per tribute to the God of battles, and well would 
it become others to imitate the pleasing example. 
But too often do public men and military heroes 
forget the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, and at- 
tribute to human agency alone that which belongs 
to Him. This is indeed a touching incident on 
the part of Sir Hugh Gough. Well and richly 
does this gallant chieftain merit the honors con- 
ferred upon him by his sovereign; the coronet 
sits gracefully upon his brow—he has faithfully 
earned it, and the avowal of such a fine Christian 
sentiment as his last despatch begins with, greatly 
enhances his brilliant achievements in China and 
India. 


The above appears as a communication in the 
N. York Commercial Advertiser, upon which the 
editors make the following appropriate remarks : 


We agree with the writer of the above in ap- 
plauding the religious sentiment—the feeling of 
humble subserviency to the Supreme Power who 
controls all things in Heaven and on Earth— 
which is expressed in the opening phrase of Sir 
Hugh Gough’s despateh, but we must protest 
against the anti-christian error, as we cannot but 
deem it, which the expression also conveys, and 
which has done its part in produeing the evils and 
horrors that have afflicied the world under the 
dreadful name of war. 

We know that it is a very difficult and danger- 
ous question to agitate, how far right or wrong it 
is to assume that things which are permitted by 
Providence to be done, are sanctioned or approved 
by Providence. But our whole moral nature instine- 
tively revolts at the idea of the Almighty’s favor- 
ing violence and bloodshed, whether it is the life 
of one man that is taken by secret murder, or the 
lives of thousands in the fury and savage excite- 
ment of the battle field. 

We believe that there can be no war without 
crime on one side or the other; many believe that 
war cannot be without crime on both sides, and 
certainly it appears difficult to reconcile any other 
itheory with the benign and blessed declarations of 
the Saviour, who said “ Love your enemies; do 
good to them that despitefully use you and per- 
‘secute you.” However incapable human nature 
may be of carrying out to ils perfection this sub- 
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lime doctrine, we cannot deny that it is the doc- 
trine laid down by the founder of Christianity; we 
cannot deny that any falling short of it is a falling 
short of what religion demands, 

But the sentiment of the conquering general in 
India goes to the opposite extreme. It really 
throws the responsibility of a mighty carnage up- 
on the Deity himself—assumes that the sanguin- 
ary triumph was the direct consequence of His 
approving interposition. 

In other words, that He sanctioned a conflict of 
human passions, in which, by the aid of horribly 
destructive engines devised by the murderous in- 
genuity of man, many thousands of human beings 
were swept out of life in a few hours, in horrid 
agony, leaving other thousands, orphans and 
ee to suffer the keenest pangs of grief, per- 
haps of physical want and misery. 


iN has always seemed to us a dreadful profana- 
tio 


this offering of thanks for victory. What 
would be thought of an assassin who should kneel 
beside the yet warm and bleeding body of his vic- 
tim, and pour out expressions of gratitude to hea- 
ven for the success of his deadly blow? Or of the 
duellist who should call upon a minister of religion 
to speak his thanksgiving on his return from the 
ground where he had just shot down a former 
friend? How can it be imagined that such sacri- 
fice goes up with a pleasant savor to the Eternal 
Throne? How can it be conceived that Divine 
Benevolence looks down with complacent interest 
upon the fearful ravages of human passion, upon 
deeds of human guilt and agonies of human suf- 
fering? 

We may not, indeed, presumptuously seek to 
fathom the purposes of Heavenly Wisdom by 
which these things are permitted; but surely we 
may deny—we must deny, or dishonor the best 
conception we can form of Heavenly Goodness— 
that they are approved, or that Heavenly Power 
is exerted in bringing them to pass. 

At all times and in all countries men have thus 


sought to induce a belief that success in battle was 


a proof of justice and right in the undertaking of 


war; impiously declaring that the hand of the Al- 
mighty was stretched out to favor the victorious. 
Can the thoughts of men be guided to a just ab- 
horrence and dread of war while such a belief 
implanted in their minds? 

No: a more Christianly consistent mode of pro- 
ceeding after a great victory would be to kneel in 
humiliation and sorrow, to lament the awful ne- 
cessity that had brought about so terrible a thing, 
and humbly implore the forgiveness of the Al- 
mighty, that his fearful displeasure might not be 
poured out on the nation in whose cause and 
name, and on the men by whose blood-stained 
hands, such miseries had been inflieted upon the 
creatures of his power and his bounty. 


PRIDE IN DRESS. 
A Fable for the Young.—A litle boy and girl 


were once seated on a flower bank and talking 
proudly about their dress. ‘* See,’’ said the boy, 


‘*what a beautiful new hat I have got; what a fine’, 


Blue jacket and trousers; and what a nice pair of 
shoes; it is not every one who is dressed so finely 
as | am.”’ 

“Indeed,” said the little girl, “I think I am 
dressed finer than you, for I have on a silk pe- 
lisse, and a fine feather in my hat; | know that 
my dress cost a great deal of money.” 

“** Not so much as mine,” said the boy, “I 
know.” 

‘Hold your peace,” said a caterpillar crawling 
near in the hedge, ** you have neither of you any 
reason to be so proud of your clothes, for they 
are only second-handed, and have all been worn 
by some creature or other, of which you think 
ut meanly, before they were put upon you. 


Why that silk hat first wrapped up such a worm 
as I am.”’ 

‘‘ There, miss, what do you say to that?”’ said 
the boy. 

‘‘And the feather,”’ exclaimed a bird perched 
upon a tree, ** was stolen from, or cast off by one 
of my race.” 

‘*What do you say to that, miss?”’ repeated the 
boy. ‘Well, my clothes were neither worn by 
birds nor worms.” 

“True,” said the sheep grazing close by, “‘but 

they were worn on the back of some of my family 
before they were yours; and, as for your hat, I 
know that the beavers have supplied the fur for 
that article; and my friends, the calves and oxen, 
in that field, were killed not merely to get their 
flesh to eat, but also to get their skins to make 
your shoes,” 
See the folly of being proud of your clothes, 
since we are indebted to the meanest creatures for 
them; and even then we could not use them, if 
God did not give us the wisdom to contrive the 
best way of making them fit to wear, and the 
means of procuring them for our comfort. 


socer 
OLD TIMES. 

In 1627, there were but thirty-seven ploughs 
in all Massachusetts, and the use of these agricul- 
tural implements was not familiar to all the plant- 
ers. From the annals of Salem, it appears that 
in that year it was agreed by the town to grant 
Richardson Hutchinson twenty acres of land in 
addition to his share, on condition ‘he get up 
ploughing.” 

1643. ‘The court order, that at the election of 
assistant four Indian beans should be used instead 
of paper—the white to be affirmative, and the 
black negative. 

1647. The court order, that if any young man 
attempt to address a young woman without the 
consent of her parents, or in the case of their ab- 
sence, of the County Court, he shall be fined 5/ 
for the first offence, 10/ for the second, and be 
imprisoned for the third. 


1649. Matthew Stanley was tried for drawing 
in the affections of John ‘T'arbox’s daughter, with- 


is out the consent of her parents; convicted, and 


fined 5/—fees, 2s. 6d. ‘Three married women 
were fined 5s. each for scolding. 

1653. Jonas Fairbanks was tried for wearing 
great bools, but was acquitted, 





CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 

‘HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
‘| public that he has ope ned a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
[ nbolt ed Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 


N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo, 4—tf. 


IcE CREAMS. 
HE Saloons of the Subscriber are now open. STRAW. 
‘| BERRY, RASPBERRY and PINE APPLE Ice 
Creams retaining the FULL FLAVOUR OF FRESH 
FRUIT, may be had at this establishment alone. 
S. P. McBURNEY, 
89 North Sixth St. below Race. 


BOOTS & SHOES- 

{HARLES EVANS, Boot and Shoe Maker, No. 130 
( Green Street, south side, above Fourth, Philadelphia. 
An assortment of Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Shoes on 
hand, and for sale on reasonable terms. 





4mo. 18—6t. 





HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
MOS BURTON, House & Sign Painter, No. 9 North, 
Eighth Street. 1 Signs lettered at 6, 8, and 10 cents | 
per foot—all other work proportionally cheap. 

5mo. $9 —3t.* 





4mo. 18—tf. 


DRY GOODS 

VANS & DUMONT, No. 61 N. Second St. 6 doors below 
|. Arch, lower side, wouk 1 respectfully call the attention of 
their friends to their Steck of Foreign and Domestic Dry 
Goods, which they are disposed to sell at very reasonabl 
rates, and are determined to make no representation with 
regard to quality and color not consistent with truth. They 
have now in store, (to which additions are daily being 
made) purchased at auction and elsewhere— : 

Balzorines, Bareges, plain and plain style printed Mous- 
selin de Lains. 

Mode col’d high lustre Silk Shawls, plain cols. Thibet 
Shawls of various sizes, with heavy silk and woollen fringe. 

A large variety Prints, plain and gay styles; Crape lisse, 
Book Muslin Hd’is, col’d and white Barcelona Hd’fs; silk 
and eotton Hosiery, Gloves, best quality, Mitts, &c. &e. 
Welsh, Gauze, and other Varieties of unshrinkable Flannels. 

A large varietWof bleached and unbl’d Sheetings and 
Shirtings, Barnsly linen Sheetings, linen Damask Table 
Diapers, bleached and unbl’d linen Damask Table Cloths, 
bleached double linen Damask Napkins. 

Neat plain plaid Silks, very good quality and cheap; plain 
bl’k and blue bi’k Silks; bi’k and col’d Alpaca Lustres; 
Ticks, Checks, Ginghams, Linen Crash, &e. Men’s and 
Boys’ Wear, Alpaca Summer Cloths, Drab de té ( ashme- 
retts, Merino Cassimeree, Tweeds for summer coats, French 
ditto, Kentucky Jeans, real Manchester Stripes, York 
Stripes and Mixtures. A large variety Gambroons, Gala 
Plaids for Child’s Wear, Linsey Woolsey; together with 
very many other articles werthy of the purehase r’s atten- 
tion. omo. 2—9t* 


UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


1 Institution is handsomely situated in Unionville, 

Chester County, Pa., about 9 miles south-west of West 
Chester, and 16 north-west of Wilmington. The location 
is quiet and retired, and yet in a very prominent and con- 
spicuous part of the village. 

A competent Female ‘Teacher will have the charge of the 
School. ‘The course of instruction will embrace all the pri- 
mary, and many of the higher branches of a solid and use- 
ful English education; includ ing Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Physiology, Botany, Dra wing, and the usual branches 
of Mathematics. Particular care will be used to preserve 
the health, and guard the morals of the pupils, as well as to 
promote their literary improvement. Reading Books, and 
the use of the Library without charge; other Books and 
Stationery will be furnished ut the usual prices. 

‘The Summer Term will commence on the 18th day of 
the 5th month next. Each Pupil must be furnished with her 


own Basin and ‘Towels; and have each article of Clothing 
distinctly marked with her name. 


The terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, twenty- 
five dollars per quarter of 12 weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance, the remainder at the close of the quarter. 

Letters addressed through the Post Office at Unionville, 
will be promptly attended to. 

Access may be had to the School via West Chester or 
Wilmington, by means of regular lines of Stages. 

Unionville, 4mo. 6. CHARLES BUFFINGTON 

REFERENCES : 
Dillwyn Parrish, | E. Hillis, 
Thos. L. Bonsall, 
Joseph Maxfield, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Calvin Taggart, 
Wilmington, Del. 
4mo 18—3m.* 


HAT M ANUFA CTORY ° 
{)MMOR_ KIMBER, Jn, HAT & CAP? MANUFAC. 
1, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 

chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,é 0 to $4,50. 

EF. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and fecls confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him t 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf. 





XLLIS & MIDDLETON, No. 7 North Second St. above 

4 Market, respectfully invite the attention of their friends 
and the public to their entire New Stock of Cloths, Cas- 
\simeres, &c. amongst which may be found Neat Styles 
(Single Milled. Also, Drab, Olive and Black Cashmerett, 
Merino Cassimeres, Croton Cloth, &c. &c.; together with a 
|variety of articles of Spring and Summer Wear, for men 
and boys. JACOB M. ELLIS, 

5mo. 2—4t* SPE} ‘CER MIDDL iE’ TON. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
e} Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
E> Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch, on 
| reasonable terms. 
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